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fashionable Standards if they were wits. Neither of
these elements was concerned about morals: the first
wanted excitement, and the second a more refined
aesthetic gratification; the first, despite the Reforma-
tion, was Catholic in its attitude toward right and
wrong; the second, with its Renaissance ideal of the
free individual, Strove to recognize no barrier between
right and wrong. Together they did not form an ideal
audience for a poet, but they were infinitely preferable
to that which was to be his lot when the Puritans began
to be theatre-goers.
The Puritan influence on the theatre began as soon
as plays were revived in 1661. Although it is common
to think of the Restoration as a period of licence it was
so largely as a revolt against Puritanism, and the latter
force won the day. When the first bitterness had
passed away, and society had shaken down peacefully,
the influence which the shopkeeping and merchant
class had gained under the Commonwealth was clearly
evident, and in the theatre no less than in the world of
business, The Puritanism which rebuked the excesses
of the Restoration Court was the Puritanism of a large
and well-eStablished middle class rather than that of a
comparatively small band of fanatics, as had been the
case in Shakespeare's day. This new theatre-going
class was diStinftively Protestant, with all the Pro-
teStant concern for the moral responsibility of the
individual and the ProteSlant brand of introspection,
and the Protestant, as opposed to the Catholic, hypo-
crisy. It was a class ignorant of aesthetics and
suspicious of passion, and as its power grew it evolved